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little more than illustrations of an argument. Bjomsen
produced a palliative. Ibsen suggested no remedy.
He presented people and facts with remorseless fidelity
to the truth, as he saw it, and with masterly dramatic
effect. The thesis play, though its aim may be good,
inevitably entails artificial manipulation of a plot and
loss of characterisation. Propaganda and earnestness
of purpose are not to be confused. Any serious play
has some sincerely conceived idea behind it and the
difference between propaganda and good art lies in the
treatment. Bjornsen lacked both Ibsen's concentrated
technique and his creative imagination. He was a
pleasanter person, but a lesser dramatist.

The Swede, August Strindberg (1849-1912) differed
from Ibsen in writing of individuals instead of social
problems, and from Bjornsen, who befriended him,
by his misogyny. In 1875 Strindberg was involved
in an intrigue with an officer's wife and married her
after the divorce. The union was not a success. None
of his three marriages was. Bernard Shaw has annoyed
sentimentalists by regarding woman as a huntress.
For Strindberg she was a vampire and hatred of the sex
was the greatest obsession of his life. He was hopelessly
unbalanced, at times actually mad. A book of his,
Inferno, reveals unmistakable signs of persecution mania.

Psychologists would be interested in his strange,
brooding mind. The playgoer remembers him chiefly
for his realistic or naturalistic pieces. He wrote 56
plays in all, but, in England, he is best known by The
Father (1887). This is a ghastly and highly dramatic
study of a man driven insane by his wife's refusal to
tell him whether he is really the father of her daughter.
Actually she has not been unfaithful, but ruthlessly
allows suspicion to prey upon his mind, so that she may
be free to bring up the girl in her own way. It is a
powerful, if repulsive play, unrelieved by any spark of
humour. .. :          ,           .,.